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Afterschool programs can help students develop knowledge to enhance academic success 
while also providing them with opportunities to develop social and problem-solving skills. In 
our work with afterschool programs, we have seen that positive relationships with school-day 


personnel, families, community members, and between and among program staff and students 
help these programs thrive. This issue of SEDL Insights explores how afterschool practitioners 
can build strong relationships that benefit all stakeholders. 


or more than a decade, researchers have 

suggested that participation in afterschool 

programs makes a difference for students in 
a variety of ways.' Numerous studies suggest that 
high-quality afterschool programs enhance students’ 
academic success in school. Afterschool programs 
lead to better attitudes toward school and stronger 
school engagement; stronger school performance, 
as measured by standardized test scores and grades; 
higher rates of school attendance; fewer behavioral 
problems; and lower dropout rates.” 

For afterschool programs to thrive, so that they can 
make a difference in student lives, staff must develop 
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1. Encourage positive relationships between 
staff and students. 

. Link to the school-day staff. 

. Support and train program staff. 

. Engage families. 

. Collaborate with community organizations. 
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supportive relationships with a variety of stakeholders. 
Certainly, building caring relationships with students 
is critical, but so is building relationships with school- 
day personnel, afterschool staff, and families and 
community members. Developing these kinds of 
relationships, that support and champion afterschool 
programs, takes time and intentional effort. 

In SEDL’s 2003-2008 National Partnership for 
Quality Afterschool Learning research study, we visited 
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53 high-functioning afterschool programs across 
the United States that reported student academic 
gains.? We conducted rigorous observations of the 
programs that we identified and focused on adults 
and students who had built supportive relationships 
that helped motivate students to expand their 
learning and do well in school. While there is little 
scientifically based evidence available about the 
effectiveness of specific relationship-building 
practices,’ recent studies, literature reviews, and our 
own observations from SEDL's current work with 
the Illinois State Board of Education’s 21°t Century 
Community Learning Center (215t CCLC) grantees 
echo the importance of supportive relationships not 
only with students but also with key stakeholders.° 
In this issue of SEDL Insights we will share with 
you some of what we, and others, are learning about 
how afterschool programs are building supportive 
relationships with stakeholders. Afterschool leaders 
and staff can use these insights to develop stronger 
relationships with the different partners who are 


3 The National Partnership for Quality Afterschool Learning's final 
report provides a summary of the findings on promising after- 
school programs. See Huang, Cho, Mostafavi, & Nam, 2008. 

For more details see the Introduction in A Practitioner’s Guide: 
Building and Managing Quality Afterschool Programs. See Jor- 
dan, Parker, Donnelly, & Rudo, 2009. 
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invested in their program. Leaders in districts, 
schools, and community-based organizations may 
also find that these insights offer guidance on how 
to better support afterschool programs. 


Encourage positive 
relationships between 
staff and students. 


Afterschool programs provide an opportunity for 
educators to build relationships with students 

in ways not possible during the school day. 
Afterschool staff can take advantage of the more 
flexible afterschool environment and spend 

time listening and giving students individual 
attention.° Most programs SEDL has studied and 
currently works with create the kind of afterschool 
environments that lead to supportive relationships 
between staff and students by communicating 
high expectations for students; asking for their 
input in planning and decision-making; and 
offering fun, engaging activities. 

Communication helps facilitate strong 
relationships between staff and students. Many 
of the afterschool programs that participated in 
SEDL's study reported that they communicate high 
expectations to their students. More important, they 
reported that communicating these expectations 
helps them build trust with students, find common 
ground, resolve conflicts, reduce behavior problems, 
improve academic performance, and foster positive 
relationships with students and their families as well 
as school personnel.’ 

Program staff also can ask students to 
communicate their needs and interests to program 
staff. We observed that students, especially those 
in secondary, who participated in decision-making 
and planning activities in afterschool programs were 
more invested in the program and more likely to 
continue attending. One program we visited gave 
students a voice in decision-making by providing 
them with opportunities for leadership, planning 
events, determining what activities were offered, 
and selecting where to locate service-learning 
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projects. Another program allowed students to 
select what they participated in and how to use 
their time by letting them choose among several 
activities such as reading for pleasure or doing 
homework. Still other programs conducted student 
surveys and had organized student advisory 
groups that met regularly to provide input about 
programming. 

Finally, the programs we observed attracted 
students by offering relevant and engaging activities 
and not limiting skills development to academic 
enrichment. For example, program instructors tied 
content to current events and engaged students in 
activities using online resources, newspapers, and 
magazines. They also made connections to popular 
culture by studying trends in music, television, and 
movies. Field trips to community sites also engaged 
students and provided real-world connections to 
school-day learning. Students at high-quality sites 
often participated with their peers in planning 
cooperative learning for these trips, as well as follow- 
up activities. Some activities helped students develop 
conflict resolution and life skills, which promoted 
positive relationships with others. Group activities 
included performance arts like poetry, dance, drama, 
and choir or visual arts like craft making, painting, 
drawing, and sculpting. For example, one program 
offered an innovative art class, Fun With Junk, in 
which youth collaborated with peers in cooperative 
learning teams to create art from recyclable 
materials. At high-quality sites, students also had the 
opportunity to plan cooperative learning activities 
and follow-up. These projects enabled students to 
develop social skills and stronger self esteem, which 
in turn facilitated more positive relationships with 
their peers and afterschool staff.’ 


Link to the school- 
day staff. 


The afterschool programs that participated in our 
study report using a variety of strategies to link to 
the school day. These include taking deliberate steps 
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to build positive relationships, aligning rules and 
curriculum with the school day, maintaining both 
informal and formal communication with school 
staff, and hiring some staff members who worked 
with both the school and the afterschool program. 

Building respectful relationships between 
the school-day and afterschool staff creates a 
foundation that allows staff to trust each other, 
plan together, share a common vision, and share 
responsibility for student success.’ All the school- 
based programs and most of the community-based 
programs we studied create links with school-day 
staff by asking them for input and help with fine- 
tuning afterschool academic activities and for 
their participation in joint planning meetings and 
curriculum teams." 

In the afterschool programs that we observed, 
we noticed that afterschool staff relied on both 
informal and formal communication strategies 
to develop and strengthen relationships with 
school-day staff. Afterschool and school-day staff 
engaged in brief hallway or lunchroom discussions 
and exchanged notes and emails about a student's 
academic progress or behavior. ln some schools, 
informal relationship-building activities included 
joint celebrations, thank you notes, care bags, and 
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appreciation days.'' More formal communication 
tools ranged from regularly scheduled meetings 
with written agendas to homework logs and 
planners to communicate student progress and 
needs among teachers, students, and families.' 

We also observed how afterschool staffing 
decisions can facilitate relationships and 
communication with the school day. Some 
programs hired full-time site leaders who were 
on campus throughout the day and responsible 
for communicating regularly with other program 
leaders and school-day administrators. Many 
afterschool programs also hired school day teachers 
and paraprofessional staff to lead academic 
enrichment activities. 

One noteworthy science program SEDL visited 
provides an excellent example of how connections 
with the school day can help students have an 
enriching and engaging afterschool experience. The 
program was designed around the district's science 
curriculum, grounded in state and national science 
standards and supplemented with purchased 
science-kit materials. The result was a program 
that provided students with a sense of continuity 
between their school-day science instruction and 
expanded-learning science enrichment. School- 
day activities focused on vocabulary, subject 
comprehension, and related cognitive goals 
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while afterschool activities focused on hands- 

on projects that enabled students to use basic 
scientific principles, test hypotheses, and conduct 
experiments.'? This level of collaboration depends 
on building relationships based on trust and 
communication. 


Support and train 
program staff. 


Staff in high-quality programs consistently report to 
us that their program leaders collaborate rather than 
dictate, are respectful of staff ideas, and support 
staff efforts. Staff across all positions say that the 
program directors’ collaborative and supportive 
behaviors—even more than monetary rewards— 
contribute to their willingness to continue working 
in the program, which in turn supports positive 
relationships with other stakeholders. Staff who 
stay with the program over time are able to provide 
the continuity necessary to build and maintain 
supportive relationships with students."4 

We have also seen that providing meaningful 
professional development for afterschool staff can 
facilitate stronger relationships among afterschool 
leaders and their teams. Afterschool staff say they 
want professional development that boosts their 
confidence and ability to build positive relationships 
with a variety of stakeholders, especially students. 
Budgets and part-time employees’ availability for 
professional development present challenges 
for most programs in offering staff professional 
development; however, we have seen industrious 
afterschool leaders find ways to overcome these 
challenges. Some programs provide professional 
development in 15-minute segments each week 
during staff meetings, while others offer individual 
coaching sessions. The leadership team at one 
afterschool program that we visited provided 
professional development and orientation for both 
new and returning staff at a meeting held at the 
beginning of the school year. This meeting covered 
the goals and expectations of the programs grant; 
workshops on core content areas, curriculum goals, 
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and lesson plans; and alignment of activities with 
state standards. As the school year progressed, site 
coordinators continued offering short professional 
development sessions to their respective staff 
using the lesson plans and instructional videos 
from SEDL's online Afterschool Training Toolkit. At 
leadership meetings, site coordinators reported on 
how staff used the toolkit and shared challenges 
and successes with their colleagues. These short 
but frequent professional development sessions 
provided learning opportunities that fit the 
program's schedule and budget and also helped 
afterschool instructors develop their skills and 
stronger relationships with students. 


Engage families. 


Frequent and positive communication with 

family members is critical to building supportive 
relationships with students’ families and effectively 
engaging them in their child's education."> This 
means treating family members with respect, 

asking them about their own lives and interests, 

and ensuring that interactions with family members 
don't just happen when there is a problem with 

a student. We have learned through the National 
Partnership for Quality Afterschool Learning study 
and our current work with Illinois 215* CCLC programs 
that engaging families involves more than getting 
them to show up for afterschool events. High-quality 
programs use a variety of strategies to leverage 
family engagement in ways that build capacity of 
family members to support students’ education. 

We have observed programs that support 
families’ needs by asking the families themselves 
what services and information they want or need. 
Many programs used surveys—and even informal 
conversations—to get input from family members. 
Some programs also organized family advisory 
committees that provided input for program plans. 
We have also observed afterschool programs that 
built interaction and supportive relationships with 
students’ families by encouraging them to volunteer 
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on site. These volunteer opportunities included 
providing classroom support or expertise in an area 
and chaperoning at events and on field trips. Inviting 
families to participate contributed to a sense of self 
worth and empowers families to become part of the 
afterschool program community. 

In addition to offering engaging activities for 
students, high-quality programs offer classes for 
family members. These activities can include evening 
and weekend classes on crafts, cooking, English as 
a second language, and preparing for the General 
Educational Development (GED) exam. Some 
programs, mainly in large urban areas, share and use 
school-based family centers that are available during 
both the school day and the afterschool program time. 

Just as they do with other stakeholders, high- 
quality afterschool programs maintain frequent 
communication—both formal and informal—with 
students’ families. Formal communication includes 
newsletters; program orientation; family nights; 
home visits; and letters, notes, and phone calls 
about student progress. Informal communications 
we observed include regular and frequent family 
chats when parents pick up their students. 

We have also seen afterschool programs that 
take special measures to make family members 
feel welcome and comfortable at the afterschool 
program site.'° Some create a welcoming program 
space with open doors and helpful signs in families’ 
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native languages to help them feel at home at the 
afterschool programs. Others have also created a 
“family corner” in which family members can find 
resources about the program and community 
services. 

Finally, effective strategies for building staff- 
family relationships include hiring staff who reflect 
the demographics of the families served and training 
staff to respect cultural differences, including how 
to examine their own biases. Once staff are hired, 
effective programs provide ongoing training and 
support to staff to ensure that building family 
relationships and engagement are part of their 
daily activities. Some programs set aside time at 
staff meetings to reflect on and improve their family 
engagement relationships."” 


Collaborate with 
community 
organizations. 


Building a broad base of community relationships 
can provide students with opportunities to 
explore new interests, identify role models, 

and become immersed in their community.'® 
These partnerships can also help increase the 
sustainability of afterschool programs over time.'? 
One strategy for building these relationships is 

to create opportunities to engage community 
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members in activities, committees, and events 
that support the program. 

Virtually every program we visited, regardless 
of location and community size, used relationships 
with a variety of local individuals, groups, and 
organizations to provide expertise, knowledge, and 
additional learning opportunities for students. For 
example, afterschool programs with an arts focus 
have created connections with cultural centers 
and conducted field trips to art exhibits. Science 
and technology programs favored field trips 
that supplemented the science and technology 
curriculum. One science program sponsored a trip 
to a multinational aerospace manufacturer and 
to an advanced technology company. Programs 
in smaller rural areas visited local resources and 
businesses such as agriculture companies to 
support learning. 

A large number of programs and sites we 
studied built community relationships and support 
by organizing mentoring and tutoring programs 
that used individuals or groups such as local service 
clubs, businesses, politicians, high school and 
college students, Boy and Girl Scouts, Boys & Girls 
Clubs of America, and faith-based organizations to 
provide both academic and recreational support 
for students. Community mentors and tutors offer 
students a variety of role models and enriching 
relationships and learning experiences. At the 
same time, community members report that their 
relationships with students are positive and increase 
their willingness to support afterschool programs in 
their communities. 

Afterschool programs that contribute 
time and effort to “give back” to the school and 
community to meet mutual goals report much 
stronger levels of support than programs where 
their community involvement is focused only on 
what community organizations can do for them. 
We observed students participating in a range 
of service-learning projects, such as designing 
get-well cards for and making visits to nursing 
home residents; tutoring younger students; and 
participating in recycling activities, community 
beautification projects, community gardens, and 
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ecosystem projects. Staff indicated that the number 
and range of individuals and groups, including 
elected officials, who provide overall afterschool 
program support increases when the program has 
ongoing relationships with those individuals and 
groups and students participate in service-learning 
projects with them.” All of these service-related 
activities contribute to the program's ability to 
sustain itself and create supportive relationships 
needed to foster an understanding of local 
community needs. 


Conclusion 


Building supportive relationships in afterschool 
programs matters. When afterschool staff help 
students build relationships with caring adults, these 
ties shape their performance in school and in life. 

To thrive, grow, and sustain themselves, afterschool 
programs must build supportive relationships 

with program and school staff and families and 
community members so they can make a difference 
for students. 


20 Huang et al., 2008. 
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The insights described above are based on the 
findings from the National Partnership for Quality 
Afterschool Learning's study of promising 215t CCLC 
afterschool programs across the United States and 
our work with the Illinois State Board of Education’s 
215* CCLC grantees in Illinois. 

SEDL offers a suite of professional development 
and evaluation services as well as free resources 
for educators who are interested in improving their 
afterschool programs. We encourage you to explore 
the following resources: 


¢ What Works? Common Practices in High 
Functioning Afterschool Programs: The 
National Partnership for Quality 
Afterschool Learning Final Report 
http://www.sedl.org/pubs/catalog/items/ 
family124.html 

e APractitioner’s Guide: Building and Managing 
Quality Afterschool Programs 
http://www.sedl.org/pubs/catalog/items/ 
family125.html 

¢ The Afterschool Training Toolkit professional 
development resources 
http://www.sedl.org/afterschool/toolkits/ 


¢ Illinois Quality Afterschool project 
http://www.sedl.org/afterschool/iqa/ 


¢ National Center for Quality Afterschool 
http://www.sedl.org/afterschool/ 


e Information about SEDL's expertise in 
afterschool 
http://www.sedl.org/expertise/afterschool.html 


For more information on how SEDL can help you 
improve your afterschool program, contact Lacy 
Wood at lacy.wood@sedl.org. 
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SEDL Insights is based on the experience, expertise, and research of SEDL staff. It is designed to give 
education practitioners practical suggestions for implementing school improvement strategies. 
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SEDL is a nonprofit education research, development, and dissemination organization based in Austin, Texas. Improving teaching and learn- 
ing has been at the heart of our work throughout our nearly 50 years of service. SEDL partners with educators, administrators, parents, and 
policymakers to conduct research and development projects that result in strategies and resources to improve teaching and learning. SEDL 


also helps partners and clients bridge the gap between research and practice with professional development, technical assistance, and 
information services tailored to meet their needs. 


To learn more about how SEDL can help you, contact us at info@sedl.org or 800-476-6861. 
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